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CHICAGO’S AUTO CLUB 


SOCIAL LEADERS MAKE APPLICATION FOR 


A CHARTER FOR ‘“‘THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF 


CHICAGO'’—ONE OF THE INCORPORATORS INTERVIEWED—OBJECTS AND PLANS OF THE 


CLUB DISCUSSED 


Chicago, not to be left behind in giv- 
ing the motor-vehicle suitable recogni- 
tion in a formal way, has decided to have 
an automobile club of its own. Applica- 
tion has been made to the secretary of 
state for a charter by J. Ogden Armour, 
E. Walter Herrick, Samuel Insull, F. K. 
Pulsifer and Andrew R. Sheriff. The 
names of the incorporators are such as 
to leave no uncertainty as to the success 
of the club from a social standpoint, 
which appears to be one of the foremost 
requirements of clubs of.this nature. 
According to Mr, Armour, the plans of 
the club are still somewhat unsettled. It 
appeared to the incorporators that an 


auto club was the proper thing, and, 
therefore, they decided that a club there 
should be. 

“We,” said Mr. Armour, referring to 
the incorporators, “have not laid any de- 
finite plans for the club to follow. In- 
deed, it will rest with the entire member- 
ship just what course we pursue. Of 
course we have some ideas that we shall 
submit, but it would be premature to out- 
line a policy that might not be adopted. 

“Knowing that there is a considerable 
number of gentlemen who are interested 
in the automobile, strictly as users of 
this vehicle, and having heard several 
of them express a desire for a club where 
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all could meet and discuss common inter- 
ests, we took the initial steps for bring- 
ing them together. 


A Social Organization 


“IT do not believe that the club 
will attempt to do anything of any 
moment in the immediate future. 
The idea is to get those interested 
in touch with each other and_ to 
prepare the way for more active work 
in the spring, when motor-driving will, 
naturally, be more attractive than it is 
at present. I believe that the club will 
be more of a social organization than 
anything else—for the present at least— 
although when there is anything of im- 
portance in the way of legislation or of 
any other nature that demands united ac- 
tion on the part of the automobilists of 
Chicago, the club will be in a position 
to represent their interests and most cer- 
tainly will do so, if I have any influence 
with the membership,” anc Mr. Armour 
smiled knowingly. 


Trade Influences Barred 


“I do not believe,” he continued, “that 
the club will follow in the footsteps of 
the French organization in the way of 
making it a part of its plans to take a 
hand in the commercial features of the 
business. I believe that this is a feature 
that will well take care of itself in this 
country, as it takes care of itself in other 
commercial pursuits. If we were to per- 
mit this feature to become a part of the 
club’s plans it would not be long before 
we would have difficulties with those 
who are financially interested in the 
business, through their desire to make 
the club serve their own interests. 

“Club runs, races, exhibitions, and sim- 
ilar events, however, would be exactly in 
the line of the club’s objects and will un- 
doubtedly be included in its plans. 


No Club House Just Now 


“Club house? No; not at present, at 
least. We will have no need for a club 
house. Weare all members of more than 
one of the prominent clubs of the city 
and it will not be difficult to make ar- 
rangements with almost any one of them 
to hold our meetings in its’ building. 
Perhaps, in time, we shall feel it advis- 





able to have separate quarters, but that 
is looking too far ahead.” 

The incorporators are all members of 
the Calumet Club, one of the most prom- 
inent and oldest of the Chicago clubs. 
It is admirably situated on Michigan 
boulevard, and the members of the club, 
after its formal organization, will doubt- 
less hold their meetings there, 

Scores New York Club 

“About the New York organization?” 
continued Mr. Armour. ‘Well, it does 
seem to me that the incorporators of that 
club assumed a little more than they were 
entitled to assume when they called it 
the Automobile Club of America. I can 
scarcely see why the fact that it is the 
first club in this country should entitle 
it to speak, even in its charter name, as 
if it stood fer the automobile interests of 
the entire country. If it had been a bus- 
iness enterprise this assumption might 
be excusable, but for a social organiza- 
tion, which ‘should aim to be on the 
most friendly terms with all similar or- 
ganizations, its action seems ill advised. 
The owners of automobiles in this sec 
tion of the country are quite capable of 
speaking for themselves.” 

Objects of Club 


The objects of the club as set down in 
the application are ‘‘ta associate in an 
organized body persons owning, using or 
operating, or interested in the use, op- 
eration and development of self-propelled 
vehicles; to promote and _ facilitate ac- 
quaintanceship and_ social intercourse 
among such persons; to encourage the 
development and adoption for use of such 
vehicles; to formulate and encourage the 
adoption of uniform rules for the safe 
use and operation of automobiles in pub- 
lic places; to arrange and manage races 
between and tours by means of such ve- 
hicles, and to exercise all powers inci- 
dental to the foregoing.” 

The management of the club, it is out- 
lined, shall be vested in a board of five 
directors, to be elected annually. The 
incorporators have been selected to con- 
stitute the board for the first year of the 
club’s existence. The name of the club 
is to be “The Automobile Club of Chi- 
cago.” 




















THE UNITED STATES LEADS 


AN AUTOMOBILIST RECENTLY RETURNED FROM EUROPE MAINTAINS THAT THERE ARE MORE 
IN ANY EURUPEAN COUNTRY—OUR INDUSTRY 


“REAL”? AUTOS IN USE HERE THAN 


SHOWS THE GREATEST PROGRESS AND ORIGINALITY 


Despite all claims of the European 
press, Dr. George H. Benjamin, an auto- 
mobilist of this city, who has just re- 
turned from the “other side,’ asserts 
that there are more real automobiles in 
use in the United States than in any other 
country in the world, says the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“No country has developed the manu- 
facture of pleasure vehicles to the same 
extent as the United States has done,” 
he continued. ‘The reason for that is, 
to a certain extent, competition. The 
manufacturers are always trying to im- 
prove their vehicles, and do not count 
the cost in their endeavor to obtain per- 
fection. They get the best models and 
apparatus of foreign manufacturers and 
improve on them. They have establish- 
ments devoted to the manufacture of 
automobiles exclusively, while abroad the 
people are content to attach a motor to 
any type of conveyance and call it an 
automobile, 

American Enterprise 

“To show the enterprise of Americans, 
I may say that while I was in France I 
met at least a dozen men representing 
American concerns who had the power 
to spend anywhere from $60,000 to 
$100,000 for the purchase of machines and 
machinery for test purposes, 

“Then, again, in this country we have 
better material for the construction of 
self-propelling conveyances. Our tires 
are better, and the bearings and con- 
trolling apparatus are nearer perfect. In 
fact, we beat the other side on all the 
supplemental parts of the vehicle. Orders 
for American automobiles are being re- 
ceived constantly by the European man- 
ufacturers and agencies. 

Heavy Foreign Vehicles 

“In Europe the motors are used 
for the propulsion of heavy vehicles 
more frequently than they are here. 
There you can see great double-decked 
automobile tramcars larger than the big 
Madison avenue trolley cars. They are 


propelled by either one of the three mo- 
tor .powers, steam, compressed air, or 
hydrocarbons. Very little electricity is 
used. That power is not considered sat- 
isfactory in Europe. There is too much 
difficulty in getting power. 


Unique Russian Device 


“In Russia, however, a very ingenious 
device is used that should obviate that 
difficulty to a certain extent. It is an 
‘electric charging van.’ There are sev- 
eral of these vehicles there. They are 
huge steam propelled vans, carrying an 
electric dynamo, which travel about the 
country from place to place, charging 
automobiles with electricity. They can 
supply three automobiles at once. A 
curious thing about these ‘charges’ is that 
they do not use electricity as a propelling 
power for themselves. They are driven 
by steam and use the steam to operate 
the dynamo. I have seen them used for 
all sorts of purposes; to drive threshing 
machines, for instance. In fact, during 
the harvest season they occasionally drag 
a threshing machine behind them and 
rent it to the farmers. They have been 
used to pump water for irrigating pur- 
poses, also, and for sawing wood and a 
number of other purposes. 


Travelling Repair Shops 


“Besides all that, they are practically 
traveling repair shops and have on board 
the paraphernalia for repairing broken- 
down vehicles and duplicate parts of 
every breakable part of a machine. The 
use of such machines here would undoubt- 
edly extend the field of electric automo- 
biles, and I dare say it is only a ques- 
tion of time until some enterprising 
American will have them out and doing 
business.” 


So much has been said and written re- 
cently about the danger of benzine and 
gasoline for automobile vehicles that 
any other power produced at an equal 
or less cost should be worth considera- 
tion. Dr, Benjamin is of the opinion that 
alcohol, properly used, is the safest and 
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most economical fuel for steam and ex- 
plosive motors that can be found. From 
a scientific standpoint it cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Alcohol for Fuel 

In Moscow and St. Petersburg heavy 
automobile trucks, carrying loads up to 
four or five tons, are in constant use, 
their motive power being derived from 
alcohol motors, and that this fuel—al- 
most absolutely ethyl-alcohol—can be 
made according to the Villon electrolytic 
process for about eight cents a gallon. 
By that process a very pure alcohol is 
made, chiefly from limestone and coke. 
The process is simple and the ingredients 
used in the production are cheap. In 
comparison with any petroleum product 
alcohol possesses enormous advantages of 
cleanliness and freedom from all dis- 
agreeable odor. 

To prevent it being used fraudulently 
for other than its intended purposes it 
is possible to add to it a flavoring of 
some of the amyl compounds which give 
it a nauseous taste, making it impossible 
to use it in the manufacture of liquors, 
yet not impairing its usefulness as a fuel. 

“Alcohol does not generate gas,” added 
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Dr. Benjamin. “I believe firmly that it 
is the coming generative power. lt is 
cheap, not bulky, not normally explosive, 
and can be carried on vehicles without 
danger. It can be manufactured in this 
country, under present conditions, for 
about thirteen cents a yzallon--provided 
its use will be permitted. In Russia 
large trucks of four or five tons are op- 
erated at a cost of only $1.05 a day. These 
carry the alcohol in tanks, which meas- 
ure only four feet by about thirty inches, 
situated beneath the body of the truck.” 

{Numerous successful alcohol motors 
have been constructed, but have never 
proven commercially successful in Amer- 
ica owing to the high revenue charges on 
all alcoholic products. The same is true 
in France, where experiments have been 
tried to a very large extent. Some mo- 
tors have been constructed that are ca- 
pable of utilizing either gasoline, kero- 
sene, or alcohol. What is commonly 
known as “wood” alcohol in this coun- 
try can be manufactured very cheap. If 
it were extensively used it could doubt- 
less be put on the market for even a 
lower price than gasoline, except for the 
revenue tax.—Ed.] 
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FRENCH COMPRESSED AIR OMNIBUS. 











HILL CLIMBING CONTESTS 


Hill-climbing contests are beginning to 
enjoy a good deal of vogue in France 
since motor-car owners and would-be 
buyers have seen that a mere question 
of speed on the flat is not so important 
a factor in the efficiency of an auto-car 
as the facility for overcoming natural 
obstacles in the shape of gradients, and, 
moreover, there is no doubt that a ve- 
hicle which has been able to negotiate 
stiff hills in official tests sells more read- 
ily, and at a much higher figure, than 
if there was no other guarantee of its 
merits than the word of the seller. 
Everyone, therefore, is anxious to get 
a certificate of an official character show- 
ing that his car has covered a measured 
gradient in a stipulated time, and makers 
themselves find this an excellent means 
of advertising what their mechanism is 
capable of doing. So far, the only offi- 
cial hill-climbing trials have been those 
held at Chanteloup, which is sufficiently 
near to Paris to make the event a popu- 
lar one. But this detracts somewhat from 
the technical value of the trials, since 
the crowd is usually so great and unruly 
that competitors do not have a fair 
chance of doing their best. At the same 
time the course is a very sinuous one, 
and requires so much skill in taking the 
corners that the professionals who can 
indulge in acrobatic performances on 
their machines can do much better times 
than the amateurs. In a word, success 
in these trials depends almost as much 
on the man as on the motor cycle. The 
proprietors of Le Velo thought that the 
idea of a hill-climbing contest could be 
developed on much more satisfactory 
lines by selecting a perfectly straight hill 
of a kilometer in length. After a long 
search no such hill could be found any- 
where in the neighborhood of Paris, and 
the promoters had to go to Gaillon, mid- 
way between Paris and Rouen. About 
half a mile out of the town there is a 
gradient starting with a five per cent 
rise, and suddenly increasing to nine per 
cent, over a distance of, say, 500 meters, 
and then gradually lessening to five per 
cent, when it joins a level stretch of road 
on the way to Rouen. This site is a very 


convenient one, because it was possible 
to keep the coast clear by sending the 
competitors back to the starting point 
by a road which branches off from the 
main highway and returns to the bot- 
tom of the hill by a slight gradient. The 
test is a very severe one, on account of 
the differences in the up grade, which 
necessitated drivers of auto-cars mak- 
ing the best use they could of their 
change speed gears. The hill, at the 
same time, being perfectly straight, mere 
skill in the driving of motor cycles was 
not of much value, and in this class the 
best performances were done by an ama- 
teur. The surface of the road was in 
fairly good condition, except in parts 
where new stones had been laid down, 
but these patches were easily avoided. 
The vehicles were divided into seven 
categories, as follows: Vehicles weigh- 
ing less than 400 kilogs. (880 pounds); 
vehicles weighing more than 400 kilogs.; 
cars weighing from 250 to 400 kilogs, (550 
to 880 pounds); vehicles of less than 250 
kilogs.; motor cycles of less than 150 
kilogs (330 pounds); motor cycles with 
two seats; petroleum bicycles, and chain- 
less motor cycles. It was also decided 
to create special classes for the heavy oil 
and steam cars. 

The trials took place on Dec. 2, and, 
despite the unpromising weather, a con- 
siderable number of people left Paris in 
the morning, some going on their cars 
and others by train. All the way up to 
Gaillon a thick fog lay over the country, 
and it appeared as if it would be likely 


to interfere with the success of the meet- 


ing. Probably at no other time had 
Gaillon been so full of auto-cars and mo- 
tor cycles, but, thanks to the arrange- 
ments made by the promoters, the hotels 
had laid in plenty of gasoline, while the 
electric vehicles were able to recharge 
their batteries at a factory near the rail- 
way station. The trials started punctu- 
ally at 12 o’clock. There were close on 
a hundred entries, of whom  seventy- 
three put in an appearance. They were 
started at the bottom of the hill by Paul 
Rosseau, and the results noted at the 
top by George Prade, ‘the times being 
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officially taken at both ends. Many of 
the leading chauffeurs were there, as 
well as apparently the whole of the local 
population, who at times crowded the hill 
in such a way as to cause some embar- 
rassment. At the bottom the cars were 
in a thick fog, so much so that a good 
many competitors found difficulty in 
starting, owing to defective carburation, 
but half-way up they emerged out of the 
fog into glorious sunshine, which gave 
to those at the top a remarkably pictur- 
esque view of the country, with masses 
of trees rising out of the white fog like 
islands in a vast lake. From 12 to 3 there 
was a continuous succession of cars up 
the hill, 


The first to come to grief was a Colum- 


bia electric car, driven by M. Philippart, 
who had a battery of his Phenix accumu- 
lators. He started at a remarkably fast 
pace, so much. so that the onlookers 
doubted whether he would reach the top 
—and, in fact, half-way up, he was found 
to be stranded, and some of his con- 
troller connections burnt. A Gautier- 
Wehrle car went up the hill at a steady 
rate, and a light Stanley vehicle dashed 
up at a good speed, leaving behind a big 
trail of steam. A Benz car of_La Parisi- 
enne Company started well, but on the 
stiffest part of the gradient it came to a 
standstill, and had to be pushed before it 
could be got to start again. Several other 
Benz cars, however, took the hill much 
more satisfactorily. The fastest time in 
the heavy vehicle class was accomplished 
by one of the new Vallee cars, and the 
Koch heavy oil vehicles did a creditable 
performance. 

Among the motor cycles, those which 
had to start with auxiliary pedals found a 
lot of difficulty in getting under way in 
the fog, and some of them lost so much 
time at the start that they gave up the 
attempt and took off their chains to try 
again in the chainless category, when 
they had the advantage of being pushed. 
‘The tricyclists took the hill in a crouch- 
Ag position to avoid air resistance as 
much as possible, just popping up their 
heads now and then to see if the road 
was clear, and some of them did remark- 
ably fast times. The professionals were 


beaten by an amateur Villemain, who 
rode a Phebus tricycle and did the best 


~ 1:56. Gasoline: 
 Berendonck, 4:00 1-5; Leon, 4:54 3-5; 


in all three motor cycle classes. Baras 
came out next best on a Perfecta motor 
cycle with a Buchet motor, and Becon- 
nais and Osmont naturally did well with 
their Soncin motors of the De Dion type. 
It is to be remarked, however, that none 
of the four or six horse-power motors 
which are employed by Osmont, Becon- 
nais, and other professionals in trials, 
came out successfully, and though one 
failure cannot be taken as proving any- 
thing, it would certainly seem to show 
as if their success in the past has been 
as much due to the skill of the riders as 
to the power of the mechanism. The 
motor bicycle needed a good deal of ped- 
aling, and only one succeeded in reach- 
ing the top without a chain. The light 
voiturettes did better than might have 
been expected, but several of them coula 
only reach. the top by the aid of gym- 
nastic performances on the part of the 
riders, who jumped out when it was 
found necessary to ease the motor. On 
the whole, the results were remarkably 
good, for if we except the electric car, 
all the winners in the different classes 
accomplished excellent times, and the 
performances of the majority of them 
show that as a hill-climber the auto-car 
has made wonderful progress during the 
past few months. Out of the seventy- 
three starters, fifty-eight succeeded in 
reaching the top, which must be reck- 
oned as a splendid result in view of the 
difference in the density of the atmos- 
phere at the two ends of the course. 

The following are the times for the 
kilometer in each category: 

Cars‘of more than 400 kilogs. (880 
pounds—Gasoline: Vallee, 3:03 2-5; J. de 
Charmasse, 3:20; Hurtu, 3:45 3-5; Le- 
febvre, 4:11; Dubois, 4:45 3-5; Boissaye, 
5:53 3-5; Sheppard, 6:05 3-5; Mutel, 7:05; 
Gibaud, 9:15; Baille-Lemoine, 13:12 1-5. 
Heavy oil: Koch, 4:08 1-5; Koch, 5:54 3-5. 

Cars of 250 to 400 kilogs (550 to 880 


pounds)—Steam: American Automobile, 
G. Chaveau, 2:40; Van 


Schmidt, 7:40 2-5; Ch. Schmidt, 17:26. 


Cars of less than 250 kilogs. (550 
pounds)—Steam: American Automobile, 
1:45 3-5. Gasoline: Van Berendonck, 
2:44; Gallet et Itasse, 3:42 2-5; Thibault, 

















3:54 1-5; 
7:27 3-5. 

Motor cycles of less than 150 kilogs. 
(330 pounds)—Villemain, 1:20; Baras, 


P. Sage, 4:00; G. Richard, 


1:23 2-5; Beconnais, 1:25; Caillois, 1:43; | 


Luc, 2:05 1-5; Basteart, 2:05 2-5; Maas, 
2:15 1-5; Degre, 2:17 4-5; H. de Barochez, 
2:34 3-5. 

Two-seated motor cycles—Villemain, 
1:28; Osmont, 1:46 4-5; Aubin, 2:18; Se- 
vette, 3:22; Petitjean, 3:35 2-5; Maas, 
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3:37 3-5; Derves, 7:52 2-5. 

Motor’ tricycles—Bonnard, 2:06 2-5; 
Maurice, 2:30; Labitte, 2:33 4-5; Cousin, 
3:48. : 

Chainless motor cycles—Villemain, 
1:16 1-5; Baras, 1:27; Marcellin, 1:20 2-5; 
Osmont, 1:30 3-5; Renaux, 1:351-5; Bar- 
din, 1:36 4-5; Gaste, 1:37 3-5; Teste, 1:43; 
Delisle, 1:44 2-5; Battaielli, 1:46; Bas- 
teart, 1:52; Mistigry, 2:591-5; Maas 
(with two persons), 5:10 2-5. 


AN OLD STEAM TRUCK 















































The above illustration shows one of the 
earliest of the steam trucks or vans, as 
they are more commonly called in Eng- 
land, to which the constructors of that 
country are devoting a great deal of at- 
tention. In fact, this is about the only 
style of vehicle in the construction of 
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which the English engineers appear to 
have shown any attempts at originality, 
the light passenger vehicles following 
very closely the French methods of con- 
struction. The subject of the illustration 
is shown carrying about five tons of coal. 
It was built four years ago. 
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BOSTON’S CONSERVATIVE STAND 


MANY CITIZENS VIOLENTLY OPPOSED TO USE OF STREETS AND BOULEVARDS BY AUTO-BUSES 
—ELECTRIC CABS INCREASING IN POPULARITY—THE DANGER FROM AUTOMOBILES 
GREATLY MAGNIFIED—ANOTHER STEAM CARRIAGE BUILDER 


Boston, Dec, 24.—Only in Boston could 
it be possible for the persons directly 
benefited by any change in transporta- 
tion facilities to object to such a change. 
No sooner was Mayor Quincy’s ink dry 
on the order granting the Boston Transit 
Company permission to run motor omni- 
buses on certain routes then the Back 
Bay residents began to protest. Protest- 
ing is an habitual diversion of a certain 
class in Boston, composed of elderly wo- 
men who go into hysterics when the cy- 
clists want a path across the sacred com- 
mon, and of property owners who want 
to keep the hoi polloi away from such 
boulevards as Commonwealth Avenue, 
the backbone of the Back Bay district, 
over which boulevard, less than a mile in 
length, the company wishes to run its 
*buses, 

Utility Does Not Count 


It counts for nothing that these same 
conveyances would be of great service to 
people living on the avenue. They be- 
lieve that motor ‘buses would be un- 
aesthetic, and so they do not want them. 
“Private exploitation” and shameful 
trucking business are terms freely ban- 
died about and put in letters to the pa- 
pers. 

One man even goes so far as to say 
that “all automobiles are noisy and cum- 
bersome (sic) and poorly controlled and 
are apt to interfere with pleasure driv- 
ing, for horses will take fright at them 
much more quickly than at a steam road 
roller or an engine.” He also urges that 
heavy trucks would tear up the macadam 
roadway, but is willing that the motor 
*buses and trucks should run on some 
parallel street. 


Expressions of Opinion 

Boston conservatism which has stood 
in its own light since Puritan times, is 
responsible for the outburst, which is 
confined almost entirely to business and 
professional people living on the avenue, 
or Owning property upon it. 

Hon. George G. Crocker, ex-railroad 


commissioner, in giving his views, said: 
“The question is one of very great inter- 
est to the people living on the avenue 
and I would favor a public hearing. The 
present plan (of horse-drawn street cars) 
has thus far worked satisfactorily and 
before any change is attempted, there 
should be a thorough and careful investi- 
gation. Other routes are feasible.” 
Edward E. Cole, of one of the big dry 
goods houses, who lives on the avenue, 
said he was emphaticaily opposed to us- 
ing any part of the avenue for automo- 
biles. “This beautiful thoroughfare,” he 
said, “the handsomest in the United 
States, should be preserved in its present 
state. To open it up to ice carts, coal 
carts and other like vehicles, even if they 
are run by compressed air or gasoline, 
would be a lasting disgrace to Boston.” 
C. U. Cotting, one of the heaviest’ real 
estate men in Boston, believes that all 
coaches and trucks should be kept off the 
avenue and the drivers shot upon at- 
tempting to invade the district. But he 
would allow public carriages and cabs to 
enter the avenue, for he believes they are 
to be the carriages of the future. God- 
frey Morse said that the avenue was 
never laid out to be a public thorough- 
fare for all sorts of vehicles and should 
be especially protected against private 
exploitation. As a part of the park sys- 
tem, he believes it should be closed to a 
common carrier enterprise of any sort. 


Amusing Feature 


All this is very amusing to anyone ac- 
quainted with the geography of the city, 
as the Back Bay district is laid out asa 
right angled parallelogram, with Com- 
monwealth Avenue in the center of the 
long diameter, and any of the parallel 
streets, Beacon, Marlboro, Newbury or 
Boylston, will serve the interests of the 
transit company almost as well. The 
only sorrowful thing to an automobilist 
is the astonishing ignorance of the auto- 
mobile shown by the objectors. 

Yet in spite of all this tempest, the 
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New England Electric Vehicle Transpor- 
tation Co, is steadily advancing the pop- 
ularity of the electric cab. Superinten- 
dent Neftel states for the Motor Age that 
the number of passengers carried has 
doubled each month. During the Christ- 
mas shopping season, the heaviest in 
years, the cabs were worked overtime 
and it was difficult to find time to charge 
them. Throughout the _ ante-holiday 
crush, they worked smoothly and with- 
out a single accident to a pedestrian or 
passenger, 
* Imaginary Injuries 

The nearest they came to an accident 
was in South Boston the other night 
when a Mrs, Crowley, in getting off a 
car, fell upon the street. A cab driven 
by Andrew Atkinson, one of the best 
drivers in the company’s employ, was 
behind the car, but Atkinson stopped it 
before reaching Mrs. Crowley’s prostrate 
form. She was scared by her narrow es- 
cape from the terrible auto and raised 
a hullabaloo, which brought a crowd. She 
claimed to the reporters that she had 
been run over and had been hurt inside 
and had her knee cap broken. They, not 
being in a position to investigate, had to 
take her word for it, and terrible tales 
were told by the papers who do not ex- 
pect any automobile advertising. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Crowley was 
not struck at all by the cab and, in spite 
of her knee cap and internal injuries, was 
able to walk home. — 


A Pleasant Catapult 

Another accident, which happened Sat- 
urday night, proved that it is better to 
be run down by an automobile than by 
a horse. R, H. Cantor, living on Win- 
chester street, left a car at the intersec- 
tion of Beacon street and Commonwealth 
Avenue, a great stamping ground for au- 
tomobiles. Cantor was in a hurry to get 


home, so he ran around the end of the 


car and was struck by a steam carriage 
and knocked down. The carriage ran 
over him and its occupants stopped to 
see how badly he was hurt. He got up, 
brushed his clothes, swore a little and 
gave his name to the driver of the steam 
carriage, who reported it to the police. 
He says the rubber tires cushioned the 
blow so that he hardly knew what was 
happening until it was all over. 

Such things will be necessary until peo- 
ple learn to look before they run. 


Another Steam Carriage 


W. H. Griffiths, a machinist of this city, 
is building himself a steam carriage in 
which the experts will be interested. Mr. 
Griffiths purposes to use expanding pul- 
leys for power transmission from his 
steam engine to the axle. In this way 
he claims that, with a boiler pressure of 
sixty pounds and a small, light, two- 
cylinder, double-acting engine, he can get 
a more economical application of power. 
His expanding pulleys give a change of 
four to one. They are of the familiar 
wedge-sector type and he is experiment- 
ing with a new belt, which he hopes will 
do away with the objections heretofore 
found with this method of reduction. He 
will place his boiler and engine in front 
of the seat, instead of under it, preferring 
to sacrifice room in front in order to 
have his motive power easy of access. 


Supplants Compressed Air 


Mr. Griffiths also showed the Motor 
Age representative a gasoline motor he 
is building to the order of the local liquid 
air people. This news will be interesting 
to all who subscribed for stock in the 
liquid air company which promised such 
great things from a liquid air motor as 
applied to carriages, but whose press 
agent must have lost his job, if one 
judges from the absence of news on this 
point, 


HORSES NOT FRIGHTENED 


In order to test the automobile as a 
frightener of horses, the New York Her- 
ald recently sent one of its reporters out 
in a steam-carriage with instructions to 
go everywhere necessary to test the effect 


on horses in all conditions of life. The 
following interesting and instructive re- 
port was the result of the reporter’s trip: 


This horseless carriage was driven to and 
fro through the streets most densely crowd- 
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ed by horse vehicles of all descriptions. 
The experiment was as thorough as it could 
possibly be. The route included the favor- 
ite driveways of the fashionable set, at a 
time when the streets were most crowded 
by splendid carriages, drawn by thorough- 
bred horses. It embraced business thor- 
oughfares, where gigantic Norman and 
Cyldesdale horses draw the traffic. It in- 
cluded the neighborhoods of hotels and rail- 
way stations, where “bits of blood’’ hitched 
to fragile looking hansoms or to dingy cabs 
stand for hours waiting for ‘‘a fare.’’ 

The automobile, at all degrees of speed 
and in all gradations of noisiness, was sud- 
denly thrust under the muzzle of hundreds 
of unsuspecting horses. It was flaunted 
like an insult in the faces of steeds of all 
grades, from the “plugs’’ that draw the 
peddling carts on the east side to the shorn 
and caparisoned thoroughbreds of Fifth 
avenue. It was dragged by horses, like a 
street roller, and it was driven by them 
with the speed of a passenger engine. 

How many horses were terrified? How 


‘Many runaways were caused? How many 


lives were sacrificed? Not a life was lost, 
not a runaway was caused, not a horse was 
terrified. 

When the automobile turned into Fifth 
Avenue that thoroughfare was crowded 
from Washington Square to Seventy-second 
Street. It looked like a lane into which had 
been poured the vehicles of half a dozen 
cities, each one apparently trying to go as 
fast as possible, from one end to the other, 
and then back again. The trip through sev- 
eral side streets had been uneventful. A 
hundred teams had been met and passed, 
but not one had evinced any greater inter- 
est in horseless carriages than a mere pass- 
ing curiosity. Many of them had not even 
turned their heads to see what the thing 
looked like. 

But here was to be another story. Surely 
the spirited animals, that seemed too proud 
to draw the carriages of millionaires, or 
even of the daughters of millionaires and 
prospective wives of English noblemen— 
surely these spirited animals would show 
some of their mettle when the horseless car- 
riage invaded their parade ground. It 
would not have been unexpected if dozens 
of horses had stood on their hind legs and 
frantically pawed the air, frightening 
women and children half dead. As it was 
the object of the journey to see anc record 
just such happenings, the automobile’s head 
was directed into the very thick of the 
throng of vehicles, and was hurled into the 
writhing mass like a dirigible torpedo. 

The mass seemed to open for it, and then 
to close around it. It was lost in the mul- 
titude of vehicles. In front, to the rear, and 
on both sides, were carriages drawn by 
slender legged, timorous looking horses; but 
they took no notice of the automobile. 
Now and then the “choo-choo,”’ sending up 
a little pillar of cloud behind it, would keep 
pace with some high stepper for a block, 





but the animal would pay no attention to it. 
If it made a little more noise than usual, 
the horse would look at it, as if to say, 
“The measly thing has got some life in it,’ 
and get back to business and try to pull 
away from the machine. As soon as he 
found that this was impossible he would 
fall back into a dignified pace and ignore 
the automobile altogether. 

In passing other vehicles it was uniformly 
observed that the horses paid no attention 
whatever to the locomobile. Not once in 
twenty times did they turn their eyes, and 
not once in a hundred did they turn their 
heads to inspect the machine. Even when, 
in a crush, the automobile would be driven 
up close under their noses, they would not 
condescend to notice it. 

Sometimes when the automobile was go- 
ing directly toward the horse the animal 
showed a wise desire to get out of the way, 
but even in this extreme case not a single 
horse seemed to lose his head. He saw 
something coming straight at him, and he 
showed a disposition to give it the right of 
way. He would have done as much for a 
baby carriage or a push cart. 

This was found, however, to be the sever- 
est test. Frequently the automobile was 
driven straight, and at considerable speed, 
into a horse’s face, to see what he would 
do, and all of them, except one, did pre- 
cisely the same thing. They merely looked 
at the approaching vehicle, sized it up, and 
turned their heads, as if deferentially offer- 
ing to yield part of the way. None of them 
was frightened, and not one was made 
nervous enough to have alarmed a woman, 
had one been driving him. 

The exception was partly made to order 
by the automobile driver. As a spirited 
looking animal approached he began to 
show some little interest in the “auto.” 
He pricked up his ears and fixed a hard 
stare on the machine. Up to that time, 
however, he had not shown any nervous- 
ness and had not broken his gait. - 

“He seems to be a little lively,’’ said the 
automobile driver. ‘‘Let’s see if he has any 
spirit.’’ : 

As he said this he turned loose a jet of 
steam. The horse sprang a little to one 
side and cavorted just enough to make a 
pretty picture of himself. He quieted cown 
in an instant, however, and disappeared 
placidly into the maelstrom of equipages. 

On Fifth Avenue all the proprieties had 
to be observed. There was no opportunity, 
in the dense throng of vehicles, of putting 
the automobile through its ‘‘paces,’’ to see 
what the horses might think of them. 
When the less crowded _ streets were 
reached, however, the machine was made 
to do its worst in its role of a terrifier of 
horses. It was drawn up close to the side 
of an animal and then whirled around in 
front of him, its four spectral wheels mak- 
ing an apparition that may have looked to 
the horses like a lightning struck bicycle 
factory. If this had no effect the auto- 











mobile man would keep his machine right 
under a horse’s nose and turn loose a vol- 
ume of steam, and then dart away down 
the street as if shot out of a mortar. This 
proving ineffective, the machine would be 
backed up toward gingerly looking horses 
or headed at them, approaching them in a 
zig-zag manner. 

But it was useless. The New York horses 
refused to be frightened. They were too 
cosmopolitan to be startled out of their 
stolid calm. On Eighth Avenue and several 
times on the old Boulevard the automobile 
was driven at a very high rate of speed. 

Even when rushing by at tremendous 
speed horses were never frightened, whether 
they were being overtaken and passed or 
met. As long as they could see it and tell 
what it was they were not alarmed. They 
knew it was the same machine, whether it 
moved fast or slow. They had classified it 
and were done with it. 

Some of the fast horses were anxious to 
try conclusions with the machine, and 
showed some racing interest in it. On the 
old Boulevard one of these scions of the 
Kentucky trotting track tried to set the 
pace for the locomobile, and stepped out at 
a beautiful gait as it came alongside, but 
the ‘‘auto’’ has some racing spirit also and 
immediately dashed ahead and rapidly 
pulled away. When it was two or three 
_lengths ahead the driver turned on still more 
power, and it shot away from the horse as 
if the latter had been standing at his feed- 
ing trough instead of trying to outpace fate. 
The beaten animal gave a parting snort of 
contempt as destiny and the automobile left 
him behind in the race. 

In making these thorough tests of the 
nerve of the New York horses, so far as 
regards the automobile, several conclusions 
were inevitably reached. One was that the 
meaner the horse the more he objected to 
the horseless carriage. The lower breed of 
animals showed more alarm than the thor- 
oughbred horses. A good genealogy is as 
much of an inspirer of courage in a horse 
as it is in a man. Some of the heavy 
draught animals of the business districts 


NO CAUSE 


“Automobile makers are not crowding 
machine tool builders very hard at pres- 
ent,” says the American Machinist. ‘‘In- 
deed, from the standpoint of tool makers, 
there are signs of a lull. So many have 
already .entered the automobile manufac- 
turing industry that they are not unlikely 
beginning to get scared at each other, and 
inclined to go slow. They have the rise 
and fall of the bicycle before them as an 
object lesson. It would be a little surpris- 
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and some of the old ‘“‘plugs’”’ hitched to ped-— 
dling carts showed some signs of trepida- 
tion, though not one of them was frightened 
enough to be unmanageable. The rule held 
all through that the better the quality of 
horse the less timidity he showed when 
brought into close contact with the auto- 
mobile. 

As close an estimate as possible of the 
number of horses passed in the automobile 
drive over the city placed it consideraly 
above six thousand. Of these not more 
than a half dozen, or an inappreciable per- 
centage, showed any signs of fear. Not one 
of these half dozen became at all unman- 
ageable. Altogether, not one horse in a 
hundred showed any interest whatever in 
the automobile, even when thrust in his 
face for his better acquaintance, Persons on 
the street showed far more interest in the 
horseless carriage than did the horses, and 
the driver of vehicles, whenever there was 
any visible agitation, invariably showed 
more trepidation and anxiety than the ani- 
mals they were driving. 

Two ‘old stagers’” hitched to a wagon in 
Fifty-ninth Street and Columbus Circle 
illustrated the prevailing state of mind in 
the horse toward the automobile. They 
were resting and blowing and puffing after 
a hard task. As the locomobile was driven 
up close in front both turned their heads 
directly toward it and devoted themselves 
to a close study of its structure and appear- 
ance. Their eyes followed it as it flitted 
from side to side, now approaching them 
and now receding rapidly, like a mere ghost 
of a vehicle, but they evinced not the slight- 
est fear or suspicion. They were deeply 


interested, they were absorbed by a new 
field of research, but they were not 
alarmed, 


If any one wants to frighten New York 
horses he will have to devise something 
more terrifying than the automobile. The 
cosmopolitan animals of this city are al- 
ready familiar with the electric, the gaso- 
line and the ‘‘choo-choo,’’ or steam, horse- 
less carriage in all its aspects, and hail it 
as a pleasing diversion. 


FOR WORRY 


ing to know the total number of auto- 
mobile shops that have sprung up or 
gone over to that line of work in Amer- 
ica. They are somewhere in the hun- 
dreds, apparently. A particular tool com- 
pany secured a list of the names of 150 
or 200 of them and sent each one a circu- 
lar of a machine well adapted for their 
use. The results of the circulars will 
hardly balance the cost of printers’ ink 
expended upon them; in fact, it is not 
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known that any replies have been re- 
ceived. All of which suggests some re- 
flections concerning automobiles, and 
perhaps some concerning methods of ad- 
vertising.” 

No doubt the American Machinist is 
right in saying that the demand for tools 
is small. The auto industry in America 
has not emerged from swaddling clothes 
as yet. The much heralded schemes of 
stock jobbers and the excessive values 
put on devices of doubtful merit would 
lead the casual reader to believe that the 
industry is at present employing tens of 
thousands of men. This is of course not 
within gunshot of the truth. 

When the paper likens the auto indus- 
try to the bicycle industry the paper is 
again near the truth. When, however, it 
speaks of the “‘fall’’ of the bicycle, it is 
in grave error. The Motor Age can state 
authoritatively that there are more bicy- 
cles in use today than ever before and 
that bicycle manufacture is on a more 


solid basis than ever before. One of the 
best evidences of this fact is the ‘‘bicycle 
trust,” which is no trust at all. That a 
corporation of $40,000,000 capital could 
be floated when it was well known that 
it could control less than forty per cent. 
of the product of the country, speaks well 
for the business. 

The auto business is in much the same 
state that the bicycle business was some 
years ago when it was a popular fallacy 
to believe that a fortune awaited every 
man who embarked in the manufacture 
of the new conveyance. Many fortunes 
were made—and will be made in the auto 
industry—but they were made by men 
who used sound business judgment. There 
will be fortunes made from the manufac- 
ture of motor-vehicles, but the industry 
is no Eldorado for unbusinesslike fortune 
hunters. 

Give the industry time and it will call 
on the tool makers for a fair share of 
their product. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERIES 


Sipe & Sigler, of Cleveland, have just 
issued a neat catalogue of their Willard 
storage batteries, intended for the use 
of the makers of motor-vehicles. The 
most interesting feature of the catalogue 
is the statement that they have reached 
a point in the construction of their bat- 
teries at which the latter may be charged 
to their full capacity in 45 minutes, or 
within ten per cent of full capacity in 
half an hour. 

The company, however, does not recom- 
mend this high rate of charge except for 
emergency cases, preferring, indeed, the 


_long 8-hour charging. Tables in the 


pamphlet give the amperage at which the 
batteries should be charged for the 45- 
minute charging, for the 3-hour charging 
and for the 8-hour charging, the last be- 
ing a constant rate, the first two varying. 

In the most commonly sold size—fur- 
nishing about 900 kilowatts of current— 
which, like other sizes for automobile 
use, is composed of forty cells, in four 
trays, the amperage for the 45-minute 
charging period is 140 amperes during 


the first 20 minutes, 100 amperes during 
the next 5 minutes, seventy for the next 
5 minutes, thirty for the next 10 min- 
utes, and ten for the last five minutes. 
The voltage should not exceed 2.6 per 
cell at the last charging rate, the battery 
being adapted to be charged from the or- 
dinary 110 volt circuit. 

Aside from the price lists of cells and 
other parts, the pamphlet contains a con- 
siderable amount of valuable informa- 
tion for both makers and users of elec- 
tric automobiles. One interesting fea- 
ture is the offer of the company to in- 
dividuals using carriages equipped with 
Willard batteries, to maintain the bat- 
teries for a period of years for a speci- 
fied sum per year. 

The accompanying diagram is repro- 
duced from the catalogue showing the 
arrangements of the circuit for charging 
the battery from a direct current. Where 
an alternating current is tapped, a rotary 
transformer is required, in addition to 
the instruments indicated. 

In conclusion, the pamphlet sets forth 




















the advantages of electric automobilism. 
It is needless to say that the advantages 
are viewed from a favorable standpoint, 
but the whole subject is treated in such 
an evident spirit of fairness that the re- 
marks are quoted in their entirety: 
Anyone who is familiar with the condition 
of the art and with the character of the 
product of the various types of motor vehi- 
cles, cannot doubt the wide field that the 
electric motor vehicle will cover. There is 
no doubt but the steam and the gasoline 
vehicle will each have its field of usefulness, 
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Diagram for Charging from Direct Current. 


and while the same will be comparatively 
large, in fact, enormously large, yet they 
will in no wise compare with the field that 
must be covered by the electric vehicle. In 
reviewing the comparative merits of the sev- 
eral types of vehicles named, the first gen- 
eral division will be dependent upon the abil- 
ity of the vehicle to perform the required 
service under existing conditions of roads 
and streets. This division will leave to the 
steam and gasoline vehicles the entire field 
covering exceedingly bad roads, such as pre- 
dominate in some parts of the country terri- 
tory. It will leave the field found in cities 


and in such parts of the country as reason- 
ably good roads prevail to the competition 
of the three types of vehicles, and it is with- 
in this territory that the enormous sales will 
be made during the next decade, as it is 
within this field that the automobile is en- 
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tirely and thoroughly practicable, and it is 
also within this field that are found the 
thousands of purchasers ready, willing and 
capable of paying for an automobile. 

In determining the comparative.merits of 
the several types of automobiles in the field 
last named, the following chief features will 
be considered and will be found to be of im- 
portance in the order in which they are 
named: 

First—Safety to the operator and occu- 
pants. In this important feature it is appar- 
ent that the electric carriage is entirely 
without an equal, as there is no possibility 
of any damage resulting from the use of 
boilers or explosives, as nothing of the char- 
acter is used in connection with the electric 
carriage, nor could the slightest damage re- 
sult to one from any shock that might be 
produced from the battery, as the voltage 
used in any motor vehicle is not above 88, 
which would thhave no ill effect whatever. 
The possibility of damage from explosion of 
boiler or of gasoline is, of course, apparent 
to anyone. 

Second—The care and ease of operation. In 
this again the electric carriage is entirely 
superior to either of the others. Anyone can 
operate it without previous practice or tech- 
nical knowledge, and the care is so simple 
that any coachman of moderate intelligence 
ean perform this service. It must be ap- 
parent again to anyone in the slightest de- 
gree familiar with either of the other types 
of vehicle that no one except an expert can 
be relied upon to operate them, and care for 
them, and that great damage may result by 
trifling errors in connection with their opera- 
tion. 

Third—Possible prohibitory legislation. In 
this there is no possible objection that can be 
made to the electric carriage, for it is at all 
times free from any possible objections. This 
again is not true of the other types of car- 
riage, and there is great probability of pro- 
hibitory legislation against these types, as 
they certainly come under the police regula- 
tions as given to municipalities by the state 
legislature. It may well be said to be a mat- 
ter worthy of police surveillance, in which 
not only the convenience, but the safety of 
the public is interested in the matter of dan- 
ger from possible explosions of boiler or 
other explosives, as well as to the odor and 
vapor emitted from these types of vehicles. 

Imagine the condition that would prevail if 
the present vehicles of a city were replaced 
by these types,.and you have before you the 
importance of a vehicle which is entirely 
free from danger of explosives and from 
odor. 

Fourth—General elegance. In this feature 
again the electric carriage stands entirely 
alone; no uncleanliness, no vapors, no odors, 
no vibrations, no heat, no oil, and practically 
noiseless. Neither of the other types of car- 
riage can be said to be free from the above 
objectionable elements; some of them espe- 
cially annoying, all of them disadvantageous. 

Fifth—Convenience. In this feature again 
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the electric carriage stands at the head of 
the list; for by the simple insertion of a 
charging plug when the carriage is driven 
into the barn, it will take care of itself, and 
be ready for operation when wanted. It is 
unnecessary to await the generation of 
steam, as in a steam carriage, and unneces- 
sary to perform the difficult operation of 
starting the engine by hand, as in the case of 
a gasoline carriage. 

Sixth—Economy. In the cast of the pro- 
duction of energy required for the operation 
of the various vehicles, the electric carriage 
is probably a trifle more economical (Hard- 
ly.—Ed.) than either of the other types 
named, but the whole cost for the energy of 
operating an electric carriage is so far be- 
low the cost of operation by horse power, 
and it is so trifling a matter, that we regard 
this of the least importance of any feature 
named when connected with an article so 
expensive as a motor vehicle must neces- 
sarily be, and in which the other features 
are of so much greater importance than the 
mere matter of a trifling economy. The ad- 
vantage of the electric vehicle in this re- 
spect is, however, very great, for, as stated 
in a previous clause, the electric vehicle may 
be operated by a woman or a child with per- 
fect security, while an experienced attendant 
must always accompany either of the other 
types of vehicle. 

Again, the repairs on an electric carriage 
will be far less than on either of the others, 
owing to the very much greater amount of 
mechanism employed in either of the other 
carriages, and also to the vibrations to which 
the same are subjected. Thus it will be seen 
by comparing the various important features 
of the three types of vehicles that the elec- 
tric vehicle is destined to cover this field 
practically alone. 

When it is considered that it requires 20,000 
manufacturers of carriages to supply the 
normal demand in the United States, and 
when the fact of the present abnormal de- 
mand of replacing the carriages now in use 
is considered, the wonderful magnitude of 
this industry becomes apparent; and that 
the present pleasure carriages drawn by the 
horse will be replaced in the immediate fut- 
ure with automobiles, no one can doubt who 
is familiar with the electric automobile of 
the present time and who has made a study 
of the great advantages that the same pos- 
sesses over the horse. 

There is, in fact, not a single feature in 
which the horse excels, while the electric 
vehicle possesses numerous advantages, any 
one of which make it preferable to the 
horse. 

The following are a few of the advantages 
referred to: The electric vehicle is very 

,7yuch more economical when in use, and re- 
quires no care and no expense when not in 
use. It requires very much less barn room. 
From a sanitary standpoint it is to be pre- 
ferred. With its use the streets will be in 
much better condition, both as to cleanliness 
and as to repairs. The electric vehicle can 





be operated several times the distance each 
day that the horse will draw a vehicle each 
day. If proper care be given it, the life of 
the battery is continuous, while the life of 
the horse is but a few years. Should it get 
out of order it is a matter of mechanics and 
may be readily remedied. If a break occurs 
you repair it. If the horse breaks a leg you 
lose him. With the electric carriage there is 
nothing to obscure the view; there is no 
clatter ahead of you; no dust; no dirt. If 
the day be exceedingly warm the rate of 
sped may be increased, thus securing the 
advantage of the breeze, which would be im- 
practical with the horse. In the matter of 
accidents, the electric vehicle being mechani- 
cal, is entirely under the control of the oper- 
ator—the horse is not. The sensation of rid- 
ing in an electric vehicle is infinitely more 
pleasant than that of riding in a horse- 
drawn vehicle. 

Beyond the features above named, there 
are many others in which the electric vehicle 
shows a great advantage over the horse, 
many cf which, upon reflection, will suggest 
themselves to the reader, and we doubt not 
that the time is fast approaching when we 
will wonder how we remained so long satis- 
fied with the services of this noble and faith- 
ful animal. 

Fe 


AUTO RUNS WILD 


In the following bizarre account of an 
automobile accident, clipped from the 
New York News, the reporter has evi- 
dently permitted his imagination to lead 
him into the realm of fiction, but the 
account is, nevertheless, amusing: 


yeorge Dugree, an automobile driver, is in 
Flower hospital with a broken leg, the re- 
sult of a collision between his vehicle and a 
cab driven by Joseph McLaughlin, of the 
New York Cab Company, of 4 West Forty- 
fifth street. 

The auto and the cab came together in 
Fifth avenue, near Forty-ninth street. Du- 
gree was thrown from his seat. While fall- 
ing he made a gild grab for anything that 
might save him. He caught the motor lever, 
not firmly enough to hold himself up, but 
enough so to turn on the power. 

The automobile then swerved clear of the 
cab and shot up the avenue at a high rate 
of speed. It ran straight for a block, and 
then swerved in toward the curb and got on 
the sidewalk. It ran along the sidewalk a 
little distance and then bumped into a house. 
Then it started to turn around in short cir- 
cles. These circled gradually widened, and 
then it left the sidewalk and took to the 
street again. 

In the meantime Policeman Clarkin of the 
bicycle squad had run into the street and 
had picked Dugree up. The motorman was 
not badly hurt and he and the policeman 
ran after the runaway automobile and soon 





caught up with it. Clarkin tried to climb up 
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AMERICAN ELECTRIC DELIVERY WAGON 
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ay The above illustration shows a deliv- and the rear wheels thirty-six. The en- 
| ery wagon recently constructed by the tire vehicle weighs 2,500 pounds and is 
i American Electric Vehicle Co. The capable of being run at the rate of 
| wagon is eight feet long, forty-four inches twelve miles an hour. The vehicle is fit- 
i wide and forty-four inches high inside. ted with a single motor 3,000 watt motor. 
tt The front wheels are thirty-four inches The cut shows its attractiveness. | 
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the machine to shut off the power, but the 
automobile dodged him successfully. Du- 
gree was better acquainted with the machine 
and he at last succeeded in climbing up to 
his seat, but was shaken off his perch, This 
time Dugre ‘was not so lucky in his fall. He 
landed on the pavement and the automobile 
ran over him, breaking his right leg. 

Then the horseless carriage darted up Fifth 
avenue for another half block, and again 
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resumed its crazy circling about, creating a 
commotion the like of which Fifth avenue 
has not seen for many a day. Finally, at 
the corner of Fifty - third street, Clarkin 
jumped to the seat and turned off the power. 
The automobile was not damaged. McLaugh- 
lin was arrested and taken to the East Fifty- 
first street station, where the sergeant de- 
cided he could go free to take his chances in 
a civil suit. 


THE WINTON POSTAL WAGON 


The above illustration shows the gaso- 
line postal wagon built by the Winton 
Motor Carriage Co. for trials in collecting 
mail in Cleveland. The photograph re- 


produced shows the wagon as it was be- 
ing used during the first trial in which 
it showed a saving in time of more than 
fifty percent 


over the horse drawn 








The 
illustration shows fully the difficulties 
under which the trial was made. A sav- 
ing of fifty percent of the schedule for 
the horse drawn vehicles, would seem to 
indicate that the auto is thoroughly prac- 
tical for the uses of Uncle Sam, and will 
soon be generally adopted. 


wagons now used by the service. 











MIXTURE PRODUCES STEAM 


PATENT OFFICE GLEANINGS 


PROBLEMS WORKED OUT 


A MEDIOCRE COLLECTION OF PATENTS ON 
TIME AND MONEY—A GASOLINE ENGINE IN WHICH THE HEAT OF THE 


and three. 


AUTOMOBILE DEVICES—A SAMPLE OF WASTED 


EXPLODING 


The first claim of each pat- 








No. 639,490, to Thomas R. Almond, Dun- 
woodle Heights, N. Y.—The following 
single claim fully explains this patent, 
which may prove a stumbling block in 
the way of constructors of hydrocarbon 
vehicles, if it is able to stand the test 
of the courts, which would seem almost 
impossible. The claim: 

“In a vehicle, the combination of a 
reservoir and a burner or generator 
mounted upon the _ said vehicle and 
adapted to oscillate with respect to each 
other, of a continuous laterally-flexible 
coiled piping intervening between the 
said reservoir and the said burner or 
generator and united to the said reser- 
voir and burner or generator by rigid 
joints, substantially as described and for 
the purposes set forth.” 


a 
KEMPSHALL’S TIRE PATENTS 
Nos. 639,399 and 639,400, to Eleazer 
Kempshall, Newton, Mass., Assignor to 
the Rubber Tire Co, of America, New 
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Kempshall’s Tire—First Design. 


York, N. Y.—These two patents are for 
vehicle tires, similar in construction. 


The first carries nine claims and the sec- 


ent explains the construction of the de- 
vice which it covers. The claim for the 
first is as follows: 

“A cushioned vehicle-tire comprising 
an inner yielding member backed by a 
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Kempshall's Tire—Second Design. 


tube of reinforcing fabric, an outer en- 
velope backed by a separate tube of re- 
inforcing fabric, and an intermediate 
motion-absorbing rubber cushion inter- 
posed between said reinforcing fabrics, 
said parts being vulcanized together.” 

This is the first claim of the second 
patent: 

“A tire comprising an inner yielding 
member confined and backed by an inner 
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tube of reinforcing fabric, an exterior 
inclosing envelop composed of rubber 
facing backed and supported by an outer 
tubing of reinforcing fabric, a motion- 
absorbing rubber cushion adjoining the 
inner fabric tube, a motion-absorbing 
rubber cushion adjoining the outer fabric 
tube, and an intermediate tube of rein- 
forcing fabric between the said cush- 
ions, the said tubes being separately 
formed and the parts vulcanized to- 
gether.”’ 
Pf 


ANOTHER WORTHLESS DEVICE 


No. 639,287, to Feodor C. Hirsch, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to James W. Eaton, 
trustee, Islip, N. Y.—This is one of the 
sort of patents that is utterly worthless. 
The Motor Age will not waste the time 
of its readers with a description of a 
device that is at once impractical and 
which, if it were practical, is afforded 
practically no protection by the patent. 
The seven sheets of drawing indicate 
clearly enough, that the inventor attempt- 
ed to cover a multiplicity of devices 
which the patent office would not recog- 
nize as patentable, and the two vague 
claims allowed show how poorly he suc- 
ceeded. 

The impracticability of the device will 
be realized when it is stated that the driv- 
ing wheels are loosely journaled on the 
motor shaft and each contains between 
the spokes a fly wheel. The motive 
power is conveyed to the driving wheels 
by means of a countershaft, twelve pul- 
leys, four sprocket wheels and two 
chains. There is no provision for com- 
pensation between these wheels and the 
steering mechanism, as specifically stated, 
turns the front wheels in parallel planes. 


5 ad 
EISENHUTH’S RIM BRAKE 


No. 639,548, to John W. Eisenhuth of 
New York, N. Y.—This is a modification 
of patent 636,900, described in the No- 
vember 23 issue of the Motor Age, and re- 
lates to variations in the rigid disk sup- 
porting a revolving rim and includes a 
rim brake for this device. Aside from 
this latter feature, the patent relates to 
details for overcoming the lateral stresses 
to which the revolving rim will be sub- 
jected. 


It is scarcely likely that the de-. 
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vice will ever prove of practical value on 
account of the complexity of its construc- 
tion and the consequent cost, if for no 
other reasons. The braking device is il- 


lustrated, the drawing explaining itself, 
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Eisenhuth’s Rim Brake. 


with sufficient clearness. There are five 
claims. The fourth is as follows: 

“A brake for rim actuated wheels, the 
combination with a brake-shoe, of a slid- 
ing bolt carrying the same, a lever se- 
cured to the axle of the wheel and a rod 
for actuating the said lever and applying 
the brake against the rim of the wheel, 
substantially as described.” 


fd 
GAS AND STEAM COMBINED 

The problem of the transformation of 
heat into mechanical energy in an eco- 
nomical manner has been a perplexing 
one since the advent of mechanical 
power, says the Western Electrician. 
Professor V. H. Emerson, mechanical and 
civil engineer, an American citizen at 
present residing in Ottawa, Can., who 
has established a reputation in Canada 
through his recent discovery of a process 
for the conversion of sawdust and saw- 
mill refuse into calcium carbide for the 
production of acetylene gas, claims to 
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have taken very important steps in solv- 
ing the problem, and he has in opera- 
tion a powerful and compact machine 
which he terms a hydro-electric motor, 
inasmuch as the motor is composed of 
a number of elements, in which water 
and electricitiy form prominent parts. 
In respect to his new discovery, Profes- 
sor Emerson, when questioned, said: 

“IT cannot go to structural details 
concerning the motor, as [ have not yet 
secured patents. I have designed the 
machine for operating my carbonized 
machinery, of which I expect to install 
plants throughout the country. The 
motor may be used for many other pur- 
poses, such as operating street cars, 
boats, supplying electric light or »;ump- 
ing water for private residences, and as 
a motive power for vehicles; in fact, in 
any place where a powerful motor of 
light weight is required. A _ ten-horse- 
power motor, as constructed for a car- 
riage or boat, would not exceed 125 
pounds in weight, and the two-horse- 
power machine I now have in operation 
weighs forty-six pounds, but in this I 
have not attempted to reduce the weight. 
The motor operates at a moment's no- 
tice by connecting a lever with a key, 
which puts an electric battery in circuit, 


and it is as easily controlled as a steam 
engine; in fact, when once started, re- 
quires no further attention. 

“The principle upon which my motor 
operates is equivalent to building a fire 
directly in a vessel of water; the water, 
taking up the entire heat, becomes ex- 
panded into steam, and thus produces 
mechanical energy by so doing. The hot 
gases escaping from the smokestack of 
a steam boiler or the high temperature 
of the exhaust of a gas engine is entirely 
obviated by my system of motor, and it 
will exceed, in poini of economy, more 
than fifty per cent of the best steam en- 
gine practice. 

“In order that the operation may be 
more thoroughly understood, I may state 
that atmospheric air is charged with car- 
bonaceous matter. This mixture is ig- 
nited by an electric current, producing 
expansion and a high temperature. At 
this instant it is brought into contact 
with water, broken into minute propor- 
tions, the water being converted into 
vapor instantaneously, which reduces the 
temperature and increases the pressure, 
which acts upon a piston and is convert- 
ed into mechanical power. The whole 
operation is automatic and continuous, 
and we have practically a steam engine 
without a boiler or exhaust steam.” 


MINOR NEWS AND COMMENT 


New York, Dec. 19.—-Decision was 
reached at a meeting of the Automobile 
Club of America, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria this evening to challenge for the 
International Cup now held by the Auto- 
mobile Club of France. The challenge 
must reach Paris before January 1 and 
the authority to issue it and enclose a 
deposit of 3,000 francs was given the 
committee on Runs, Tours and Contests 
appointed this evening and made up of 
Albert‘C. Bostwick, Winslow E. Buzby, 
Whitney Lyon, Albert R. Shattuck, J. C. 
McCoy, David Wolfe Bishop, Jr., and 
George Isham Leott. 

The principal conditions of competition 
are: 

The cup can be competed for every year 
between May 15 and August 15. If two or 


more clubs of the same country were ac- 
cepted in the list of challengers, it is under- 
stood that this country could only be repre- 
sented by three automobiles at the most, and 
in such case the clubs of the said country 
would have to choose these automobiles. In 
case they could not agree, the automobiles 
would be chosen in order of entry. The ex- 
act date of the race to be fixed of a common 
accord between the clubs interested. 

Each club can be represented by one, two 
or three automobiles at will, but the fact 
that only one or two automobiles of a club 
could start cannot deter the other clubs from 
their right to have three cars to compete. 

In case the club holding the cup should re- 
ceive in time the challenge of several clubs, 
it could choose to hold one race only, in 
which’ each club would be represented by 
three automobiles at the most. 

The automobiles qualified for these races 
are those coming under the description given 
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in the racing rules of the Automobile Club 
of France, published in 1899, as follows: 

The automobile must weigh mcre than four 
hundred kilos. and carry at least two pas- 
sengers, seated side by side, of an average 
weight of seventy kilos. each, it being un- 
derstood that in case the average weight 
should not reach seventy-six kilos, the de- 
ficiency would be made up by ballast. 

The 400 kilos. are counted for the weight of 
the automobile when empty, this being with- 
out passengers or supplies (such as coal, pe- 
troleum, water, accumulators), or tools, 
spare fittings, luggage, clothing, or provis- 
ions (Chap. I., Rule 9). 

The automobiles must be constructed en- 
tirely and in every part in the respective 
countries of the competitors. 

The automobiles must be constructed by 
members of the competing clubs and the two 
seats occupied during the whole time of the 
race, 

The race, which would be a ‘“go-as-you- 
please’ race, without any stipulated stop- 
page, to take place on the road and the dis- 
tance to be from 550 kilos. minimum to 650 
kilos. maximum. This distance to be chosen 
between two towns or apportioned into sev- 
eral outward and homeward journeys, but in 
the latter case the minimum @istance of each 
part not to be less than 150 kilos. 

Avery D. Andrews resigned from the 
presidency of the club,’ and a special 
meeting of the club wiil be held to elect 
his successor. 


Fad 
COVER ILLUSTRATION 


The illustration on the front cover of 
the Motor Age this week shows one of 
the vehicles of the General Electric Auto- 
mobile Co. of Philadelphia. 


wt 
NOTES OF INTEREST 


In order to give an impetus to British 
inventors, the Motor Car Club announce 
that they are about to offer a series of 


cash prizes for British inventions hav- 
ing in view the improvements of Eng- 
lish-made motor cars. There will be four 
first-class prizes of $500 each in cash, 
and four second-class prizes of $250 each 
in cash. The winners of the prizes will 
retain to the full their interest in the 
inventions, and, if they require it, the 
club proposes to assist them to get their 
inventions properly patented throughout 
the world. The four inventions are as 
follows: An exhaust deodorizer, an auto- 
matic starter, the best ignition, and the 
simplest and cheapest design of motor 
and car complete. 


True to their name ‘of ‘“‘horseless car- 
riages” two of the Chicago electric cab 
company’s vehicles, disabled from some 
cause or other, were’ ignominiously 
dragged to the cumpany’s stables in tow 
of a truck pulled by an able-bodied pair 
of mules. “Enough to make a horse 
laugh,’ commented one of the local pa- 
pers, 

First Horse—Do you think the auto- 
mobile will be a success? 

Second Horse—No. They can’t rein one 
up till it’s choked half to- death, like 
they do us; it doesn’t do any good to 
whip ’em; their tails can’t be docked, and 
they can’t be overdriven. These short- 
comings alone will make the automobile 
unpopular.—Ohio State Journal. 





Gasoline Motors! 


Simplest and most RELIABLE yet pro- 
duced for use in Vehicles, Boats and 
General Stationary purposes. Light 
Weight, Compact. 1H P., $125; 2, $150; 
8, $185; 4, $225. . . . Prompt déliveries. 


A. D. STEALEY, 117 1st St., San Francisco, Calif. 





PUMPS FOR AUTOMOBILE AND PNEUSATIC WAGON TIRES. 


GLEASON-PETERS AIR PUMP CO. Mercer & Houston Sts. New York, U. S. A. 














